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RUINS OF LUDLOW CASTLE. 

Ludlow Castle is regarded with interest 
by the lovers of poetry, as the birth place 
of the Comus of Milton. In 1634, the Earl 
of Bridgewater resided at Ludlow Castle; 
and his sons, Lord Brackley and Mr. 
Thomas Egerton, and his daughter, the 
Lady Alice Egerton, being on their way to 
Ludlow, were benighted in Haywood 
Forest, Herefordshire, and the Lady Alice 
became for a brief period missing. On 
their arrival at the castle the adventure 
was narrated to the earl; and Milton, at 
the request of his friend Henry Lawes, 
who taught music in the family, wrote the 
masque, Lawes setting it to music. Its 
early ‘history is connected with stormy 
scenes. In Grose’s Antiquities its story is 
thus told. 

Ludlow Castle was built by Roger de 
Montgomery soon after the Conquest, all 
the country hereabouts having been given 
him by the Conquerer. Its walls by some 
are sald to have formerly been a mile in 
compass; but Leland in this measure in- 
cludes those of the town. The castle was 
seized by Henry I, its owner, Robert de 
Belseme, son of Roger de Montgomery, 
having joined the party of Robert de 
Courthose against that king. It remained 
in the possession of the crown at the ac- 
cession of king Stephen, but was neverthe- 
less mickained and held out against him 
by Geroase Pagnel, during the contest with 
the Empress Miud. Stephen besieged, 
and as some write, took it, anno 1139; but 
others assert he was obliged to raise the 
siege In one of the attacks prince Henry, 
son of David, king of Scots, newly created 
earl of Northumberland, rashly approaching 
too near the walls, was snatched from his 
horse by a kind of grappling iron, perhaps 
somewhat similar to the corvus, one of the 
machines invented by Archimedes for the 
defence of Syracuse, and mentioned by 
Tacitus as used by the Romans against 
Civilis. From this danger Henry was de- 
livered by the king, who himself with 
great risk and difficulty rescued him. 

It remained in the crown till the sue- 
ceeding reign, when Henry IY bestowed 
it on Fulk Fitz-Warine, called de Dinan, 
together with the vale below it, which lies 
on the banks of the river Corve, called 
Corve Dale. It was again in the crown in 
the eighth of king John, who granted it to 
Pailip de Albani, from whose family it 
came to the Lacies of Ireland. The last 
of that house, Walter de Lacy, dying 
without issue male, left the castle to his 
ee Maud, the daughter of his 

eceased son Edward, and wife of Peter de 
Geneva, or Jenevile, a Poictevan, and as 
some say of the house of Lorraine; from 
whose posterity it descended again by a 
daughter to the Mortimers, from whom it 
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passed hereditarily to the crown. But one 
moiety of the manor of Ludlow, upon the 
division of the estate of Walter de Lacy, 
fell to Margery, another daughter of the 
before-named Taward, who married John 
Verdon, by whose daughter, Isabella, it 
passed by marriage to William de Ferrers, 
of Okam. During the troubles between 
king Henry II, and his barons, anno 1264, 
this castle was taken by Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester. 

In the 30th of Henry VI, 1451, it be- 
longed to Richard, Duke of York, who 
there drew up the declaration of his allegi- 
ance to the.king, pretending the army of 
10,000 men he had assembled in the 
Marches of Wales, “was ‘or tle public 
wealth of the realm.” This deciaration 
Stowe says he subscribed as follows: “In 
witness whereof I have signed this sche- 
dule with my sign manuall, and set there- 
unto my signet of arms written in my cas- 
tle of Ludlow, the 9th of January, the 
30th year of the reign of my sovereign, 
lord king Henry VI.” Another apology 
much to the same effect, was dated from 
this castle, by the same duke eight years 
afterwards; when Lord Audley had been 
defeated at Blore-heath, in Staffordshire, 
by the Earl of Salisbury, and Andrew 
Trollope and John Blunt, had withdiawn 
from his party. Notwithstanding which 
he, with divers others, were attainted of 
treason, at a parliament then held at Co- 
ventry; where (says the last cited autho- 
rity) “their goods and possessions escheat- 
ed, and their heirs (were) disinherited unto 
the ninth degree; their tenants despoiled 
of their goods, bemaimed and slain, the 
town of Ludlow belonging to the Duke of 
York, was robbed to the bare walls, and 
the duchess of York spoiled of her goods.” 
Hall says, the castle was likewise spoiled, 
and that the king sent the duchess of 
York, with her two younger sons, “to be 
kept in ward, with the duchess of Buck- 
ingham her sister, where she continued 
certain space.” 

It came again to the crown in the reign 
of Edward IV, whose eldest son, Edward, 
for a while, kept his court here under the 
tuition of Lord Anthony Woodvile, and 
the Lord Scales, “ being sent by his father,” 
as Hall says, *‘ for justice to be done to the 
Marches of Wales, to the ende that by the 
authorite of his presence, the wilde Welshe- 
mene and evil disposed persones should re- 
frain from their accustomed murthers and 
outrages,” 

From an act of resumption in Robert 
Parl, first Henry VII, we learn that John 
Fowler was the constable of this castle, 
which was afterwards inhabited by Prince 
Arthur, that king’s eldest son, who died 
here, anno 1502, aged only sixteen years. 
His bowels are buried in the church of this 














town; and it is said his heart, contained 
in a leaden box, was taken up some time 
ago. The particulars of his funeral are 
oa in the last edition of Leland’s col- 
ectiana, where a very remarkable circum- 
stance occurs: “All things thus finished,” 
says this account, “there was ordeyned a 
great dinner, and in the morne a proclama- 
tion was made openly in that cittie, ‘ that 
if any man coulde showe any victuals un- 
paid in that country, that had been taken 
by any of that noble prince’s servants 
before that daye, they should come and 
shewe it to the late steward, comptroller, 
cofferer, and they should be contented.” 
This proclamation does great honour to 
Henry VII, esvecially considering the 
avaricious temper attributed to him. 

From the reign of Henry VIII, when 
the court of the Marches of Wales was 
instituted, it seems to have remained in the 
crown, the court being held in the castie, 
and the lord-president of Marches residing 
there. It was in repair in the time of 
Charles I, and inhabited, anno 1634, by the 
Earl of Bridegewater, at that time lord- 
president; when Miiton’s masque of Comus 
was represented, the principal parts being 
performed by his lordship’s sons and daugh- 
ter, in which masque the castle was repre- 
sented in one of the scenes. During the civil 
war of that reign, Ludlow was for a while 
kept as a garrison for the king; but on the 
9th June, 1646, was delivered up to the 
@wrliament. At present it belongs to the 
crown, and a sort of governor is appointed 
to it; but the building is suffered to fall to 
ruin. 

A very just and accurate account of this 
castle is given inthe tour through Great Bri- 
tain these words: “The castle of Ludlow 
shows plainly in its decay what it was in 
its flourishing estate. It is the palace of the 
Prince of Wales, in right of his principality. 
Its situation is, indeed, most beautiful. 
There is a most spacious plain or lawn in 
its front, which formerly continued nearl 
two miles; but much of it is now enclose 
The country round it is exceedingly plea- 
sant, fertile, populous, and the soil rich; 
nothing can be added by nature to make it 
a place fit for a royal palace. It is built in 
the north-west angle of the town upon a 
rock, commanding a delightful prospect 
northward, and on the west is shaded by a 
lofty hill, and washed by the river. he 
battlements are of great height ar.d thick- 
ness, with towers at convenient distances, 
The half which is within the walls of the 
town, is secured with a deep ditch, the 
other is founded ona solidrock. A chapel 
here has abundance of coats of arms upon 
the pannels, as has the hall, together with 
lances, spears, firelocks, and old armour. 
It will be no wonder that this nobie 
castle is in the very perfection of decay, 
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when we acquaint our readers that the pre- 
sent inhabitants live upon the sale of the 
materials. All the fine courts, the royal 
apartments, halls and rooms of state, lie 
open and abandoned, and some of them . 


falling down; for since the courts of the 
president of the Marches are take. away, 
there 1s nothing that requires the atten- 
dance of any public persons; so that time, 
the great devourer of the works of men, 
begins to eat into the stone walls, and to 
spread the face of ruin upon the whole 
fabric. Over several of the stable doors 
are the arms of queen Elizabeth, the earl 
of Pembroke, &c. The sword of state 
carried before the prince of Wales was 
very lately remaining.” 


ON GEOLOGY. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


The intimate connexion of the sciences 
must be evident to the least scientific mind, 
needing no Somerville to prove, however 
instructive the illustration. Althuugh de- 
sirable that each scientific student should 
direct his chief attention and fix his chief 
delight in one particular science; he must 
err in the extreme if he imagines, accord~ 
ing to the sentiment of an ancient poet, 
that one science only suits even genius it- 
self, and that he shall grow richer by this 
undivided application of his time and 

owers. Tv be well versed iu one he must 
Be, to some extent, conversant with others; 
and if he would feed his knowledge and at- 
tachment to his favourite pursuit, he must 
not wholly disparage or neglect others— 
kindred or even remote. These observa- 
tions must be seen to apply to this science. 
Mr. Lyell justly observes, on this subject, 
“ Geology is intimately related to almost all 
the physical sciences, as histury is to the 
moral. Anhistorian, should, if possible, be 
at once profoundly acquainted with ethics, 
politics, jurisprudence, the military art, 
theoiogy; in a word, with all branches of 
knowledge by which any insight into hu- 
man affairs, and into the mural and intellec- 
tual nature of man, can be obtained. It 
would be no less desirable that a geologist 
should be well versed in chemistry, natural 
philosophy, mineralogy, zoology, compara- 
tive anatomy, botany; in short, in eve’ 
science relating to organic and inorganic 
nature.” But this fact must be yet more 
evident when we consider that this science 
was long confounded with many other 
branches of inquiry, and even at the close 
of the eighteenth century, was treated as a 
subordinate department of mineralogy, and 
was included by Desmarct under the head 
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of physical geography. It was owing, 
perhaps, greatly to this that the science 
attracted so little interest, and made such 
comparatively limited progress; for indivi- 
dualisation is as necessary as peneralisa- 
tion to promote the triumphs of any parti- 
cular department of physical knowledge. 

It would be but invidious and unphiloso- 
phic to lay down, with dogmatic precision, 
the comparative claims of different sciences. 
Alihough astronomy has engaged more 
mind and research, geolcgy, as a kindred 
branch of cosmical science, is, next to this, 
de ierving our respect. It is closely related 
to theology; not only as proving and illus- 
trating one of the leading facts recorded in 
revelation, but as affording striking evi- 
dences of a superintending providence pre- 
siding over the natural as history does of 
the same agency as exercised over the men- 
tal world. Its investigations lead to the 
conclusion, that the present physical state 
of the earth has resulted from violent con- 
vulsions in nature, by which it has been at 
different intervals preceded; and we are thus 
taught that these changes and catastrophes 
would and must have been fatal instead of 
beneficial, but for Him who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth and of the deep, and who 
maketh the storm and the earth to quake 
like the wrath of man to praise him. They 
prove that the laws of nature are not what 
the materialist would affirm—constant and 
invariable. Professor Sedgwick, in his ad- 
dress to the Geological Society, ably ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Geology lends a great and unex- 
pected aid to the doctrine of final causes; 
for it has not merely added to the cu- 
mulative argument, by the supply of 
new and striking instances of mechanical 
structure, adjusted to a Ng and that 
purpose accomplished; but it has also 
proved that the same pervading active 
principle, manifestiig its power in our 
times, has also manifested its power in times 
long anterior to the records of our exis- 
tence.” Let us examine the strata of the 
earth, and we shall see the most easy, and 
yet most elaborate, perfect contrivance for 
promoting the necessary and general invi- 
goration of the earth, by those pervious and 
impervious to water collecting or distribut- 
ing the bounties of the shower or settled 
rain. The surfaces of the oceans and con- 
tinents are so nicely proportioned, that had 
either one been ater or less, the sup- 
ply would either have been superabundant 
or deficient. The changes of land and sea 
are remarkable. and would not, perhaps, at 
first, be credited by those wholly unac- 
quainted with geology. Dr. Pritchard, in 
his essay on the Physical History of Man- 


kind, vol. ii, p. 594, says, * It is well known 
that all the strata of which our continents 
sed were once a part of the ocean’s 
ere is no land in existence which 


are com 


bed. 
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was not formed beneath the water.” Con- 
start changes are recorded in history, and 
some are mentioned by voyagers and tra- 
vellers. The process of extending the Delta 
of the Nile has been thus described by a 
scientific traveller:—“A north wind blow- 
ing against the mouth of the Nile about 
August, the contending waters of the river 
and the sea thus throw up a bank or is- 
land of sand, which has the effect of dividing 
the river into two branches. The eddy 
formed by this island throws back on the 
beach the sand that has been brought 
down by the river; and thus at length one 
of the lately formed branches is blocked up, 
the island becomes entirely connected with 
the main land, and the remaining branch 
repeats the process, and a new islard is 
formed at its mouth, and so on. Vegeta- 
tion immediately commerces on this new 
formed land, and continues to advance; ti 
at length forest and palm trees are seen, at 
a league’s distance from the shore, on spots 
which were once covered by the sea.” 

But this engaged our attention ina former 
paper, and we shall now _—. to consi- 
der the Fossil Kingdom. It is agreed on 
all hands, that stones are not organical bo- 
dies like plants and animals; and therefore 
it is clear that they are not produced from 
an egg, like the tribes of the other king- 
doms. Hence the variety of fossils is pro- 
portionate to the different combinations of 
coalescent particles, and hence the species 
in the fussil kingdom are not so distinct as 
in the other two. In fact, we may expect 
to find, and do actually find, in the mineral 
kingdom all kinds of mixtures, in all kinds 
of proportions; whence arises an infinity 
of mixed and indeterminate species. These 
facts led Saupare to observe, that nature, if 
in any, has not in this department distri- 
buted individuals into classes and genera. 
Jt seems impossible, indeed, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to give any certain 
and consistent explanation of thecomposition 
and arrangement of the different fossils of 
which the earth is composed; its mineral 
contents, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, appear to have been brought into 
their present arrangement and circum- 
stances by the action of chemical and me- 
chanical forces, operating upon them dur- 
ing various and successive convulsions. 

he two principal theories which have 
been formed for the purpose of explaining 
geological phenomena, are the Neptunian, 
which ascribes them to the action of water; 
and the Vulcanian (or Huttonian, from Dr. 
Hutton, the inventor) which attempte to 
solve them by that of fire; these have each 
their different opponents and admirers. 

The general nature and position of the 
strata in the British Islands (which may 
serve as a specimen of the whole) may be 
thus stated:—The soil, or superficial 

















covering of the earth, consists principally 
of decayed: vegetable matter, which “has 
grown and withered on the spot through 
successive ages. Beneath this are gene 
found loose heaps, consisting of moul 
with fragments and particles of stone, im- 
bedded in the surrounding substances, 
without any regularity or regard to the 
laws of gravitation, so that very frequently 
the heaviest masses are found nearest to 
the surface. Some of these fragments are 
angular and irregularly shaped; others of 
a rounded form and smooth surface; and 
in general, the angular fragments are of the 
same nature with the varieties of stone met 
with in the neighbourlng country, white 
the rounded fragments are entirely different, 
These ruunded fragments or Bbles have 
acquired their round and polished forms 
by the agitation and snsbendl ‘entriaion: they 
have undergone, while brought from un- 
known distances, by the force of water. 
These deposits are therefore called alluvial, 
and often contain bones of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, ox, deer, and other animals, not 
mineralised. They constitute the first 
class of strata. This accumulation of earth 
and stones extends to different depths in 
different instances; but in continuing to 
penetrate downwards, you at last constantly 
meet with what is called the sulid rock. 

Hence the second class of strata are 
called trapp rocks, and sometimes basaltic. 
The name trapp is a Swedish word, sig- 
nifying @ step or stair; and those rocks 
are so named from their natural disposition 
into irregular four-sided figures, somewhat 
resembling steps or stairs. The Giant's 
Causeway, in Ircland, is basaltic. 

The third class are called secondary, 
and are made up of alternations of clay, 
marl, pebbles, sand, and limestone, and 
abundantly contain organic remains and 
fragments of older roc The first order 
of this class has its strata Fenerally regular 
and nearly horizontal. The red or blue 
marl and clay of this formation, alterna- 
ting with is of red sand, contains the 
rock salt and brine springs of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire. The second order of 
this class has its strata much dislocated and 
inclined; they are made of alternations of 
sandstone, slaty clay, mountain or metal- 
liferous limestone and coal, 

The fourth class consists of what are 
called transition-rocks; so named, because 
they possess an intermediate character 
t etween primitive and secondary rocks, the 
one passing insensibly into the other. These 
transition rocks contain organic remains, 
though but sparingly, and perhaps frag- 
ments of older rocks. The strata are 
sumetimes indistinct, usually inclosed, full 
of contortions, and irregularly alternating: 
they constitute the grey-waacke formation. 
They are made up of bluish grey lime- 
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stone, like that of Dudley and Wenlock- 
Edge, grew-waacke, and g: ey waacke slate; 
com) principally of alumine and silex; 
po and -stune, composed of 
ornblende and fe . Specimens of the 
two latter may be found in Cader Idr‘s, 
Snowdon, and the other mountains of Gar 
narvon and Merionethshire. The fifth class 
are called primitive rocks, and constitute 
the granitic formation. Their structure is 
sometimes laminated, sometimes without 
any regular furm. The proper descrip- 
tion of granite is a granual aggregate of 
felspar, quartz, and mica; but it is su ject 
to considerable variations. It is to be ob- 
served, that the order and ition of the 
strata are by no means regular: they vary 
from an horizontal to a perpendicular po- 
sition, and are sometimes even thrown 
backwards, and that which would regu- 
larly be the lowest strata occupies the 
highest places; so that the structure of the 
earth may be properly described as squa- 
mose, like the root of a lily, rather than as 
tunerate, or like the coats of an onion. 

One final cause for such an arrangement 
is obvious; by means of it the various 
strata present themselves successively at 
the surface of the earth, and thus bring 
their contents, otten of t value, within 
the reach of human skill and industry. 

The earth, with the agents that surround 
it, may, with unquestionable propriety, be 
compared to a vast laboratory, in which 
chemical and indeed mechanical forces are 
perpetually at work, and corresponding 
changes, of course, continually going on, 
yet nothing like the generations and pro- 
pagations of fussils, in the proper sense of 
the words, seems ever to take place now. 
Some appearances of this kind may be 
briefly noticed. 

Stalactites are Properly those calcareous 
concretions, which are formed on the roofs 
of natural caverns, and resemble in their 
— the —— ae Water — 

as passed over lime mes impregna‘ 
with particles of calcareous matter, which 
it subsequently deposits either by simple 
exposure to air, or upon the surface of any 
extraneous matter with which it comes in 
contact. In this latter case it forms what 
are called petrifactions, as those of leaves, 
mosses, &c., so common in Derbyshire. 

If the percolation of water containing 
calcareous particles is too rapid to allow 
time fur the formation of a stalactite, the 
earthy matter is deposited by it after it has 
fallen from the roof upon the floor of the 

cavern; and in this case the deposit is called 
a stulugmite. Stalagmites are commonly of 
@ mammillary shape, but by continued 
accumulation they become conical. In 
some instances the deposition of calcareous 
metter takes place both at the roof and on 
the flour of the cuvern, till at length, buth 
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increasing, they meet, and form an irre- 
gular but continued pillar. In the marble 
quarries of the island of Antiparos (lying 
over against Paros, from whence cones 
the Parian marble), these deposits have 
been carried to a great extent, and formed 
into a variety fF fantastic shapes; and 
hence the marble of these quarries has 
often been said to grow. The same thing 
has been asserted of the marbles of Italy. 

A remarkable fact respecting the for- 
mation of salt, recorded by Humboldt, 
may here be mentioned:—‘ Throughout 
New Spain no considerable bed of rock 
salt occurs. It is principally disseminated 
in argillaceous soils, which cover the top 
of the Cordilleras; and after the salt has 
been separated from the soil by lixiviation, 
it appears to be renewed, like the nitre ob- 
served on the walls of cellars, stables, and 
by contact of the atmosphere.” 

Coral reefs consist of coral, which is a 
natural form of carbonate of lime, produced 
by an animal of the polypus kind. They 
abound in the tropical parts of the Eastern 
and Pacific Ocean. They are frequently 
mentioned by Captain Cook: and on the 
eastern coast of New Holland a succession 
of them extends, uninterrupted by any 
‘arge opening into the sea, from south- 

‘st to north-west, to the distance of 
«early one thousand miles, having a mean 
breadth of from twenty to fifty miles. 
They are, for the most part, constructed 
in the form of crescent, and the windward 
side of the reef, exposed to the open sea, 
is generally the highest part, rising almost 
perpendicularly, sometimes from the depth 
of two hundred, and perhaps many more, 
fathoms. The interior of the structure 
seems gradually to shelve off, till it leaves 
the sea within it of its natural depth. 

The animalcules who form these banks 
do not work, except in holes upon the 
reef beneath low-water mark; but the 
coral sands and other broken remnants 
thrown up by the sea adhere to the rock, 
and form a solid mass with it as high as 
the common tides reach. The new bank is 
not long beforeit is visited by seabirds; salt- 
plants take root upon it, and a soil begins 
to be formed; a cocoa-nut or the drupe of 
a pandanus (screw-pine) is thrown on 
these; land-birds visit it, and deposit the 
seed of shrubs and trees; every high tide, 
and still more every gale, adds something 
to the bank; the form of an island is gra- 
dually assumed; and, last of all, comes 
man to take possession of it, 





Religious Celebration.—A great festival 
to commemorate the translation of the 
Bible into German by Luther three hun- 
dred years ago, is shortly to take place in 
Germany. 





AN OLD SERMON. 


In the year 1750, on the 5th of August, 
a sermon was preached at Cheltenham, by 
the Reverend Edward Pickering, whic! 
made a great noise atthe time. The matter 
of it was singular, not a model for theologi- 
ans to copy, but still we should hardly have 
expected that it would have been noticed 
so seriously as it was. We transcribe 
some passages of that once notorious dis- 
course. 

“ Vanitiy of Vanities, says the preacher; 
prser | of Vanities; all is Vanity.”—Ee 
cles, i. 2. 


“Though Solomon had sweet music to de- 
light his ear, beautiful women, delicious 
yee and glitteriug buildings to please 

is sight; exquisite meats and drinks to 
satisfy his taste; yet you find that even 
beauty (most beautiful of all), the richest, 
finest wines; harps ever tuned with sweet 
melodious voice, and amaranthine bow- 
ers themselves were vain: Who then 
can judge so well as Solomon the wise? 
Who teach us better who pleased every 
sense, and by experience found, that all was 
vain? Try then to prove what Solomon 
asserts. First, Women, lovely women, 
first of allin my esteem; but even those 
women I must prove are vain. Suppose 
they have ‘ grace in all their steps, heaven 
in their eyes, in all their gestures digaity 
and love,’ as my dear poet elegantly singss 
yet still how fleeting are those joys they 
ive; those dear high joys that a moment 
fast? Suppose they have wit at will, then 
will their tongues for ever, ever run, and 
the poor husband deemed, nay called, a 
fool. Next then we will prove the vanity 
of wine, fallacious, false, intoxicating juice. 
Wine, when too plentifully drank, creates 
suspicion and severe mistrust, most noisy 
quarrels, and even the blood of those that 
erst were friends. Wine spurs us on full 
fast to abuse our friend’s daughter, or our 
neighbour's wife. Oh, drunkenness! thou 
antipathy to sight, too unpolite for such an 
audience here to hear thy beastly name. 
Next then, how vain, how very vain, to take 
the dread, the great Almighty’s name in 
vain! yet the great vulgar use it every day. 
Now ir that mean mechanic sin, a lie; 
a lie, that men of honour frequent tell, but 
cannot brook the word, a lie, again. Lest 
now you falsely judge that I am a doctor, 
grave, formal, sour, and a foe to joy, know 
then that all such creatures I despise. At- 
tend, attend, and you will find I am not. 
First then, I greatly praise the marriage, 
spotless bed! but then your consort must 
be very fair, meek, prudent, virtuous. 
What avails her wealth, if you, like Saul, 
must see an Endor’s witch? Such are those 
fuols that marry sole for gold; such every 
day Isee, and pity them. From hence 
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the harlot, joyless, unendeared, meets her 


rich master in a masquerade. But now in- 
dulge the bowl, drink plentifully round to 
Chedworth’s health; but drunkenness, 
that beastly sin, abhor. Like me, with 
great sincerity, speak the truth, as I 
e’erwhile most boldly did to Boliagbrokethe 
wise; but Oh! the base, false Bolingbroke; 
false to his queen, nay to his country false: 
and would be false to thee, wise George, 
but you most prudently trust not his ho- 
nour. A hypocrite no mortal man can 
know; none but God can search his double 
heart. Ingratitude is so monstrous and so 
black a crime, that none but devils ever 
practise it. But who comes yonder, creep- 
ing in my sight? A half-starved miser! 
pennyless though rich; counting his ill-got 
treasure cent. per cent The man that 
God and men of spirit hate. Oh! may all 
miser’s heirs full soon enjoy their ‘> 
up treasures with a generous mind. Well 
then, all earthly joys, you find, are vain, as 
I by much experience tell you so: for I 
those vanities too oft have tried, and still 
am able to pursue the same; but hope that 
heaven will forbid the thought. lieve 
me, heaven is the place alone where great 
and lasting joys are to be found; and if 
you ask the preacher, which the way that 
must lead thither? ‘Fear your glorious 
God, all his commandments keep, for they 
are lasting, pleasant, ‘sweet, and full of 
peace. So to,’” &c. There are one or two 
sentences which had a very offensive per- 
sonal meaning. The grave has closed 
over the preacher, and those to whom his 
discourse related, but some of them might 
with little ingenuity, be rendered applica- 
ble to those who have succeeded them on 
the stage of politics. Dr. S—d referred 
to in the sermon, appears to have been 
most writer a | the object of Rich’s dis- 
pleasure. To him the subjoined letter was 
addressed by the preacher :— 

“To the would be most rev. Dr. S—d. 

“ Doctor, If you remember, last Sunday 
at Cheltenham, I preached before you and 
a very polite congregation. Those of the 
best family, most wit, and most beauty, 
have prevailed upon me to print my ser- 
mon; and none but such, r assure you, 
could have prevailed. After sermon we 
received the sacrament together; and, after 
that, you most charitably came to the coffee- 
house, and there openly declared, that you 
would sooner have been dead (which, bod 
knows, would have been no loss, but to 
= most ingenious party) than have 

eard the preacher. Now, good doctor, 
was there not a part of the communion 
service where you are to be in charity 
with all the world? Repent, and go and 
hang thyself; for I never saw amore proud, 
more ill-natured, ignorant creature in m 
life. I am, your most abused, but still 
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forgiving brother, Epwarp PicKERING 
Rica.” es 
This was ridiculous enough, but the 
writer was _not allowed to get off scot free. 
For preaching the sermon of which we 
have given the substance, he was silenced, 
and not allowed oH to edify a congre 
gation from his pulpit for three years 





ON THE REMOTE AND PROXI- 
MATE CAUSES OF CONTAGIOUS 
FEVERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR, 


Sir,—In the year 1798, I was house sur- 
geon to the Westminster Hospital, and at 
that time contagious fevers affected the 
whole neighbourhood of Westminster and 
Lambeth. Ata more recent date, in the 
Penitentiary, at Milbank, a contagious dis- 
ease occasioned t mortality. The 
male convicts were sent to the hulks, and 
the females to their respective parishes. 

Built below the low water mark of the 
river Thames, the Milbank Penitentiary 
is more or less, according to tides, under 
water. I ascertained this to be the cause 
which produced contagious matter in very 
large quantities, which, having once entered 
into the system, little relief could be ob- 
tained in that locality, as the contagious 
matter continuing to increase, aggravated 
the disease. 

There are two periods in the year, spring 
and autumn, when contagion is more pre- 
valent in the neighbourhood of Westmir- 
ster, from the spring tides forcing back the 
waters into the sewers and into the houses 
near and along the river Thames. These 
I call the back waters, which contain the 
seeds of infection. An instance occurred 
about the year 1798, when I was called 
into a por family suffering frum a putrid 
fever. Three persons had died, and five 
nurses from the workhouse at St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, which then ccatained 
700 persons, forty of which had the ty- 
phus fever from the high tide of the rivers 

Thames forcing up the sewage; but the 
want of cleanliness might have assisted 
the fever = that family, for I found in ap 
corner of the room a very large heap o 
dirty rags, and in the pe a parts oft a 
heap of bones, and a quantity of coals and 
filth. The patient then suffering, a fe- 
male, was removed to the next floor; the 
room was fumigated, and she recovered. 

The back waters forced up by the spring 
tides contain a large mass of putrid mat- 
ter, full of living insects, regenerating 
themselves quickly after they enter the 
human system, which they do through the 
pores of the skin, by the absoxbeats, and 
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by the extremities of the veins themselves 
into the blood; they are prevented from 
passing the net work of the lungs, and re- 
main there to produce the tubercular dis- 
ease called consumption. 

There is a place in Lincolnshire called 
Burgh, six or seven miles from Spilsby, 
and about twenty-four from Boston, where 
there is a small insect, like the tape-worm, 
found in ditches, which can be seen with 
the naked eye, insinuated into the pores of 
the skin curled into a small knot or tubercle. 

I obtained from a poor woman at Boston, 
in 1807 (who lived at Burgh, and had been 
afflicted fifteen years), a tape-worm twen- 
ty feet long, and placed it in a bason full 
of luke-warm water, about two quarts, 
which, by its sudden expansion, threw 
nearly the whole of the water out of the 
bason; whether this worm was from the 
insect above spoken of, I leave in conjec- 
ture* To return to the back waters 
which have been thrown back upon the sur- 
face of the land, and absorbed by the 
earth, the dust of which is conveyed from 
ana to place by the wind, and whoever 

reaths it may suffer from its deleterious 
effects in the following manner. 

The animalculz or parasites contained in 
the dry earth are received into the lungs 
in the act of breathing; they are prevented 
from passing through the network, as 
already explained, on the atmospheric side 
of the lungs. Being deposited there they 
cannot remove themselves, and are the 
proximate cause of tubercular consumption, 
which, like the other consumption, spring- 
ing from other causes, cannot be cured by 
taking internal medicines, but merely by 
external applications immediately placed 
on the part affected by the inspiration of 
medicated vapours. 

Deep wells should be made to collect the 
back waters which overflow premises near 
the Thames, and when the tide is low and 
down, it should be propelled by pumps into 
the river, or sluice gates should be made 
so constructed as to shut themselves at 
high water. On the immediate removal 
of the back-waters ventilation is absolutely 
necessary, as the soil may not recover its 
perfect dryness and purity for many 
months, and various diseases may be the 
consequence of want of purity of air. 

It would be of great advantage to the 
health of persons _ wrote in Westminster 
and Lambeth, if government would ap- 
point curaturs to each district, possessing 
medical, chemical, and mechanical know- 
ledge, with proper salaries attached, and 
liable to suitable penalties in case of mis- 
conduct. Joun B. Serny, M.D. 
8, Nottingham Terrace, New Road, 

March 28. 1845. 


* The Tape-worm is very prevalent in this part. 


NEWGATE SYMPATHIES. 


There is something overpowering in the 
paraded sensibilities of the gentry who 
assist at Newgate on the occasions of an 
execution. A wretched fellow, named 
Hocker, has just suffered for the horrible 
murder of his friend. His case, bad at the 
best, was aggravated by a defence absurd 
and monstrous, which he has since con- 
tradicted by scribbling a new set of false- 


hoods. The conduct of the wretch, alto- - 


gether, was disgusting from its affectation, 
and yet the papers tell that all the officers 
of the prison, on taking leave of him, were 
affected—most of them to tears, and one 
tender-hearted turnkey fainted. 

Without professing any admiration fcr 
the brutal gaoler of the old school—with- 
out Mig that a wretched culprit should 
have the horrors of his situation aggra- 
vated by harsh treatment in his last hours; 
we think there is a vast difference between 
that and a display of extravagant sorrow, 
as if the brute who had cruelly hurried a 
fellow-mortul into eternity was marvel- 
lously ill-treated in being paid in his own 
coin, though in the main he is much more 
ae y dealt with. In scenes like that of 

onday, where a blood-stained offender 
makes a poor offering to society of his 
worthless existence, a chorus of howling 
turnkeys and crying constables is quite out 
of its place. It interferes with decorum, 
and makes hanging ridiculous. 

If this affectation is to be encouraged, 
we shall presently have Jack Ketch try his 
hand at a faint on the platform, and see 
the under-sheriff administering wa‘er and 
hartshorn to revive one man, in order 
that he may tie up another. Common- 
sense suggests, that if these gentlemen 
of the gaol are so amiably susceptible, 
they ought not to undertake the duties for 
which they expect to be paid. Their feel- 
ings ought to be spared, and their presence 
dispensed with altogether. 


eee 


THE PENSIVE CHILD. 


BY THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, ESQ. 


The brow was pale, but more tha> marble fair, 
A searce-seen dimple in the midway bend, 
The while to both a gracefulness seemed to !end. 

The ringlets of her rich brown suun. hair, 

Which cu 1d, in golden th eads, luxuriant there. 
Pale, too, the face, save when the full blue eye 
Was kindled up with some brief ecstacy, 

And then a transcient fres! ness rushed to share 
The alabaster of that polished cheek. 

Pensive the rosy lips, but when they smiled, 

Methought that lighted smile did more than speak. 
Anon it faded, like a sunset m'ld, 

And she became again that tonching, meek, 

And melancholy thing—a thoughtful child! 
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PIOUS FABLES. 

The excitement now created by the pro- 
posed grant to Maynooth College, has been 
made the pretext for renewing that religi- 
ous strife, which anbappiy periodically 
disturbs this kingdom. e cannot but 
compare the excitement which now pre- 
vails, to that which raged about the year 
1676, when the public feeling against the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II, 
had nearly reached its height. The 

ress of that day was then duly put 
in requisition to oppose the enemies of our 
faith; and we have now before us a small 
volume entitled “Rome’s Glory,” which 
contains “a collection of divers miracles, 
wrought by popish saints,” some of which 
we extract for the amusement of our read- 
ers. The following we are told of Saint 
Anthony: 

“St. Anthony was a corpulent man, but 
the devil, displeased with his good life, mo- 
lested him, and one night would have 
strangled him, and had already set his 
hands to his throat, so that he was in dan- 
ger of death; but recommending himself 
to the glorious Virgin, and saying the 
hymn, d Gloriosa Domina, the devil left 
him, and vanished ie 

“St. Anthony had the gift of tongues, 
with a pleasant, clear, and ringing voice; 
and though there was at his sermons many 
thousand persons of different languages, 
yet they all understood him. As at Rome, 
where the people of sundry nations listen- 
ing unto him, and he preaching in the 
Italian tongue, yet they all understood 
him. 


“ Preaching one time in France, near 
Bruges, in the field because of the multi- 
tude of people (it was summer), and whilst 
he preached it began to thunder and lighten 
grievously, wherefore the people doubting 
to be thoroughly wet; all the people gave 
credit to his words, and none stirred out of 
his place, then it began to rain very much 
throughout all the country, but upon the 
people that heard his sermon there fell not 
one drop. 

“It happened in the same province in 
France, that a devout woman was desirous 
to go to the sermon of St. Anthony, but 
her husband would not suffer her because 
she was sickly; she went up into the top of 
her house, looking toward the place where 
he preached, and though she was two miles 
off, yet she heard the words of the preach- 
er as if she had been hardby. Of this the 
husband of the good woman was witness, 
who calling her, and she answering, that 
she stayed there to hear the sermon; he 
scoffed and derided at her words, and with 
some pain he went up to the place where 
his wife was, and he also heard the words, 
as plain as if he had been hard by. 
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“One time St. Anthony preaching, he saw ‘ 
traveller approach unto a noble lady 
which was at the sermon, and speak unto 
her; the Saint seeing her much troubled, 
and change countenance, bade her (as he 
stood in the pulpit) not to believe that false 
messenger, who brought her news that her 
son was dead, for it was a lie without doubt, 
and said withall, that he that told it her 
was the devil. The wicked fiend would by 
this lie have disturbed the sermon, but 
seeing himself discovered, he vanished 
away in all their sights. 

“St. Anthony being in Padua, it was re- 
vealed to him that his father was in danger 
of death at Lisbon, being accused of man 
slaughter, whereof he was innocent; where- 
of he asked leave of his guardian, and 
having obtained it, he was carried in one 
night only (by an angel) from Padua unto 
Lisbon. Being come thither he spoke with 
his father, | brought to pass, that the 
judges caused the dead body. to be brought 

efore him; St. Anthony before much 
ple asked him if his father had killed him, 
the dead body spake, and said no, and that 
he was falsely accused thereof. The judge 
having seen the strange miracle, set free 
the father of St. Anthony, who remained 
in his company all night, and the next day 
he was carried back from Lisbon unto Pa- 
dua, as he had been brought thither. 

“ One time St. Anthony preaching at the 
funeral of a rich man, and among other 
things discoursed upon these words, ‘ Where 
thy treasure is there is thy heart;’ to con- 
firm these words, the father said, that the 
former words be true, it is evident in this 
rich man, who was covetous, for his heart 
was to be found in his chest, where his mo- 
ney lyeth; forthwith some went, and opened 
it, and there they found the heart of the 
covetous man indeed, as fresh, as if it had 
been taken out of the breast of a man. 

“ It happened often at the end of the ser- 
mons of St. Anthony, that the people de- 
parted with such desire to be confessed, 
that the confessors of his order, and of the 
other orders alsv, were not. sufficient to 
satisfy them. He also heard confessions. 
Among others he heard the confession of a 
Paduan, who told him that he kicked his 
mother; St. Anthony reproved him sharp- 
ly, and told him, that the foot that had 
struck his mother was worthy to be cut off. 
The words of St. Anthony were of such 
force in the mind of him that was confessed, 
that when he came home, he himself cut 
off the same foot: St. Anthony being ad- 
vertised thereof, caused him to be brought 
unto him, and restored him his foot again 
with the sign of the cross.” 

The history given of the consecration 
of Westminster Abbey is perhaps still 
better :— 

“King Sebert having built St. Peter’s 
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church at Westminster, and endowed it 
with many possessions; now on the night 
before the day designed for the dedication 
of this church, St. Peter appearing to a 
certain fisherman in the habit of a stran- 
ger, on the other side of the river Thames, 
demanded to be wafted over, which was 
done; being gone out of the boat, he en- 
tered into the church in the sight of the 
fisherman, and presently a heavenly light 
shone so clear, that it turned the night in- 
to day. There was with the apostle a 
multitude of heavenly citizens, coming out 
and going into the church, a divine melody 
sounded, and an odour of unexpressible 
fragrancy shed abroad. As soon as all 
things pertaining to the dedication of the 
church were performed, St. Peter returned 
to the poor fisherman, who was so affright- 
ed with his divine splendour that he almost 
lost his senses, but St. Peter kindly com- 
forting kim, brought him to himself. Thus 
beth of them entering into the boat, St. 
Peter asked him if he had any provision? 
who answered, that partly being stupified 
with seeing so great a light, and partly de- 
tained with his return, he had taken 
nothing, being withall assured of a good 
reward from him: hereto St. Peter replied, 
‘ Let down thy nets.’ The fisherman obeyed, 
and immediately the net was filled with a 
multitude of fishes, they were all of the 
same kind, except one salmon of a won- 
derful largeness. Having then drawn 
them to the shore, St. Peter said, ‘Carry 
from me this great fish to Mellitus, the 
bishop, and all the rest take for thy hire; 
and moreover be assured, that both thou 
all thy life time, and thy children after thee 
for many years shall be plentifully furuish- 
ed with these kind of fishes; only be care- 
ful you fish not on our lord’sdays. I who 
speak now with thee am Peter, and I my- 
self have now dedicated this church, built 
to my fellow-citizens and to my honour, so 
preventing my own authority the episcopal 
benediction. Acquaint the bishop, there- 
fore, with the things thou hast seen and 
heard, and the sign yet marked on the 
wall will confirm thy speeches. Let him, 
therefore, surcease from his design of con- 
secrating the church, and only supply 
what Ihave omitted, the celebration of the 
sacrament and the instruction of the people. 
Let him likewise yive notice to all, that I 
myself will sometimes visit this place, 
and be present atthe prayers of the faithful ; 
und will open the gates of heaven to all 
that live soberly, justly, and piously in 
this world.” As soon as he said this, he 
presently vanished from his sight. The 
next morning, as the bishop Mellitus was 
going in procession to the church, with an 
intention to dedicate it, the fisherman met 
lim with the fish, and related to him what- 
soever St. Peter enjoined him: at which 
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the bishop was astonished, and having un+ 
locked the church doors, he saw the pave- 
ment marked with letters and inscriptions 
both in Greek and Latin, and the wall an- 
ointed in twelve several places with holy 
oil; he saw likewise the remainder of 
twelve torches sticking to as many crosses, 
and the church everywhere yet moist with 
aspersions. All which being observed by 
the bishop and people, they gave thanks, 
A further testimony of this miracle is afford- 
ed by the whole progeny of this fisherman, 
for his children, according to the command 
from their father, brought the tithes of all 
their gains by fishing, and offered them to 
St. Peter, and the priests attending divine 
service in his church. But one among 
them having presumed to defraud the 
church of this cblation, presently was de- 
prived of the wonted benefit of his trade, 
till having confessed his fault, and restor- 
ed what he had reserved, he promised 
amendment for the fature. And moreover, 
the fisherman who was very simple, and 
as yet not a christian, descri to the 
bishop very exactly the shape and linea- 
ments of St. Peter, well known to the 
bishop by his picture at Rome. 





THE ENDLESS CONTROVERSY. 


Mary, Queen of Scots—if she had to 
listen to the arguments of those who un- 
dertake her vindications, great as the ho- 
mage rendered to her beauty boy rE ae 
ably is by a contest which two hundred 
and fifty years has not brought to a close— 
would, we opine, be a good deal disposed 
to pray to her friends to discontinue their 
labours, and leave her witha doubtful 
reputation to rest in peace. She is gone 
“ where the wicked cease from troubling ;’’ 
and the war will grey 4 be continued 
for another century, if booksellers can but 
find a sale for the lucubrations of those 
who engage in it. The labours of Prince 
Labanoff, mentioned in our last, have 
again thrown the subject (the Queen) on 
the tapis; and it is thought the fresh 
matter brought forward, entitles Scottish 
Majesty to a new trial. 

oing over the scenes of violence. fraud, 
and murder, which stain the annals of the 
period, we find much on which ingenu'ty 
may descant, but little to bring conviction 
on the mind. Whether Rizzio was or was 
not the paramour of Mary; whether Mary 
was or was not implicated in the murder 
of Darnle y—may still be debated with as 
much vivacity as ever. 

The statement of Randolph, the English 
ambassador that Mary had avowed a 
criminal intimacy with the ill-fated secre- 
tary, is treated as a calumny. The man- 
ner in which Darnley is spoken of, in a 
despatch written by M. de St. Croe, cer- 














atinly does not countenance the assertion 
of Randolph. His letter was as follows:— 
“ Jedburgh, October 17, 1566. 

“ Madam,—The Lord Seton arrived the 
22nd of last month, and delighted your 
daughter in-law by the intelligence he 
brought of the good dispositions of the 
king and your majesty, and the assurance 
given of the Count de Brienne to the 
christening, which has been very agree- 
poe as = knows that he comes of a good 
amily. Great preparations are in progress 
for the said christen ; the Scottish lords 
are equipping themselves in great state, 
and deliberate about the best means of 
testifying their duty, both protestants and 
catholics. I may tell you that the said 
lords who are here, and those who cor- 
respond with the king (of France) and 
your majesty, have been quite reconciled 
to the queen (Mary) by her prudent con- 
duct, so that, at the present moment, I do 
not perceive any disunion. But if the 
queen and her nobles are on such good 
terms, the king, her husband (Darnley), is 
in a very different position both on one 
side and the other. He could not well be 
otherwise from the way in which he be- 
haves himself; he wishes to be everything 
nd to command everywhere, until he has 
out himself in the way of being nothing. 
ido not see a single lord who pays him 
more respect the queen wishes. He often 
eomplains to me, and I one day asked him 
to do me the honour to tell me the grounds 
of complaint against the queen and the 
lords, and that I would take courage to 
speak to them on the subject. He said, 
as he has often done, that he wished to be 
restored to the position he held when he 
was first married. I assured him that he 
could not regain it; had he behaved him- 
self he might have retained it, but the 
queen being offended by his personal 
behaviour would never restore to him the 
authority which he had before, and that 
he ought to content himself with the 
honour and good cheer she afforded him, 
treating and honouring him as the king, 
and supporting his household suitable to 
his rank in every way.” 

From a letter addressed by Mary to Eli- 
zabeth, wishing to get herself recognised as 
heir to the English crown, it has been in- 
ferred that, “as this letter dated five weeks 
before the murder of Darnley, shows that 
she believed herself on the eve of attaining 
the great object of her wishes; it is there- 
fore improbable that while such negocia- 
tions were pending, she should have ex- 
posed herself to the suspicion of a crime 
which was sure to alienate the affections of 
the English people, and afford Elizabeth a 
plausible excuse for further procrastina- 
tion, and even for an absolute refusal.” 
This is certainly reasonable enough; but 
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may it not fairly be answered, that she 
might be content to share the guilt, and at 


the same time-be fully persuaded it would 
be her good fortune to elude suspiciou. 
Most great criminals calculate, not. merely 
on escaping puuishment, but on passing 
through life unsu: . Darnley’s dea 
appears to us as dubiousas ever. It was on 
the 31st of January, that he came to Edin- 
burgh, and took up his residence at the 
Kirk of Field; the infectious disease from 
which he had just recovered, sufficiently ex- 
plains the reason of his not being received 
into the palace where the young prince re- 
sided. Mary paid him several visits, and 
slept on two or three occasions at Kirk of 
Field. On the 9th of February, Murray 
left Edinburgh under the pretence of visit- 
ing his wife at St. Andrew’s, and this was a 
significant proof that something doubtful 
or dangerous was to be done. ary spent 
the evening of that day with her husband, 
and quitted him to witness the marriage of 
one of her servants at Holyrood House. 
Three hours after the Kirk at Field was 
blown up with gunpowder, and the bodies 
of Darnley and his servant were found in 
the garden without any mark of violence on 
their persons. How Darnley was mur- 
dered is an inexplicable mystery; had he 
been blown up in the house, the body wculd 
have been disfigured; had he been stran- 
gled or stabbed, the marks would have re- 
mained on his person. The papal nuncio is 
of opinion that Darnley, being alarmed by 
some noise which the conspirators made, 
fled in his night-dress into the garden, and 
that a person lodging near, heard a voice 
like the king’s exclaim, “ My brothers, 
have pity on me, for the love of him who 
had pity on all the world.” That this mat- 
ter will ever be cleared up is more than can 
be reasonably expected. 

The circumstances connected with her 
third marriage are equally involved in 
doubt. That Mary acted prudently and 
virtuously can scarcely be imagined—that 
she was almost distracted cannot be doubted. 
On the evening of her being united to 
Bothwell, De Croe wrote of her in a man- 
ner that showed the unhappy, but guilty 
one—as she wust still be considered—was 
nearly out of her mind. His words are 
these :— 

“ Her majesty sent to seek me, and I per- 
ceived great strangeness in her behaviour 
to her husband, which she excused to me, 
saying that if I saw her scrrowful it was 
because she would not rejoice, as indeedshe 
never would again, desiring nothing so 
mueh as death. Yesterday being alone in 
her cabinet with Bothwell, she cried out 
aloud that they should bring her a dagger 
to end her life. She was plainly heard by 
the persons in the ante-chamber.” 
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The Wandering Jew 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER XI.—(CONCLUDED.) 


The Roman cardinal was a tall, spare 
man; had avillainous squint, with a yellow 
visage, expressive of haughtiness and 
cunning; the Belgian bishop was short, 
fat, pot-bellied, re with a 
a sed mien, and a soft, plump, delicate 

and, 

The visitors were soon assembled in the 
grand saloon; and the cardinal was not 
long before he planted himself by the fire- 
side; while the bishop, beginning already 
to puff and perspire, eyed from time to 
time the chocolate and iced coffee, which 
were to enable him to support the exces- 
sive heat. 

D’Aigrigny, approaching the Princess, 
said to her, in a low tone, “Will you give 
orders for the Abbé Gabriel de Rennepont 
to be introduced as soon as he calls?’’ 

“Is the young priest here, then?” asked 
the Princess, in surprise. 

“He arrived two days ago. We caused 
him to be waccacaton: to Paris by his su- 
periors. As to Father Kodin, Madame 
Grivois will admit him, as before, at the 
little door of the private staircase. He 
has some important information to give 
us; and he has desired the cardinal and 
the bishop to be present, for they have 
been made acquainted, at Rome, with 
everything, by the Father-General.” 

The Princess having given her orders, 
began to serve her guests with refreshments; 
and D’Aigrigny, addressing the cardinal, 
said, “ Your eminence will, no doubt, ap- 
prove what I have done. I did not think it 
my duty to invite the Bishop of Ellogadon, or 
the Archbishop of Nauterne; as our inter- 
view with Father Kodin and the Abbé 
Gabriel is strictly private and confidential.” 

“Our dear father,” replied the cardinal, 
“has acted quite right; for, although the 
whole Roman Apostolic Church is inte- 
rested in the Rennepont affair, there are 
circumstances which must be kept secret.” 

“I have to inform your eminence,” re- 
sumed D’Aigrigny, “that an attempt is 
being made to separate entirely the Church 
of France from that of Rome, under pre- 
tence that the latter has corrupted the pri- 
mitive Qirity of Christ's precepts. The 
Abbé Gabriel de Rennepont, who was at 
first a missionary, and is now a country 
curate, has made himself the centre of a 
sort of propaganda. He has brought to- 
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ther several curates of the neighbouring 
istricts; and, while recommending to them 
absolute obedience to their bishops, so that 
nothing may be changed in the existing 
hierarchy, he urges them to employ their 
rights, as French citizens, to obtain, what 
he calls, the enfranchisement of the lower 


— 
“This Abbé Gabriel, then, puts himself 
up for areformer. Is he dangerous ?” 

“His superiors have considered him 803 
and, consequently, have summoned him 
here. Here is a note, which, in a few 
Enes, fully exposes his mischievous ten- 
dencies. The ollowing questions respect 
ing several of his acts were addre' 
him, to which he replied as follows:— 

“Question: ‘Is it truethat you rendered 
the last religious services to one of your 
parishioners, who, seeing he committed 
suicide, died in the most detestable im- 
penitence?’ 

“ Answer: ‘I rendered him the last ser- 
vices, because he, on account of his guilty 
end, especially required the prayers of the 
Church.’ 

“ Question : ‘ Is it true that you refused 
some sacred vases, and divers ornaments, 
that one of your flock, in his pious zeal, 
wished to present to your parish?’ 

“ Answer: ‘I refused them, because the 
house of the Lord should always be 
humble, and without pomp; so that the 
faithful may constantly bear in mind that 
the Saviour was born in a manger.’ 

“Question: ‘Is it true that you gave 
shelter and attention, for several days, to @ 
person belonging to the Protestant com- 
munity? Is it also true, that you not only 
attempted to convert him to the Catholic 
faith, but that you so far forgot your duty 
as to bury this heretic in the ground con- 
secrated for those of ourholy communion?’ 

«“ Answer: ‘A fellow-creature, an honest 
and industrious man, who had laboured 
hard in his youth, became ill, and, when 
almost dying, he was driven from his 
wretched abode by a merciless man, to 
whom he owed a year’s rent. I received 
this old min in my house, and I consoled 
him in his last moments. This poor 
creature has toiled and suffered the whole 
of his life, and yet, at his death, no bitter 
repining at his fate escaped him; he 
prayed to God, piously kissed the crucifix, 
and his pure and simple spirit ascended to 
the bosom of the Creator. I closed his 
eyes with respect. I buried him myself; 
T prayed for him; and, although he died a 
Protestant, I thonght he was worthy of 
resting in our burial-ground.’ ” 

“ This is monstrous toleration,” said the 
cardinal; “but what do you aim at in 
a him here?” 

“ His position as the heir of Rennepont 
is rather complex; and although he has 














yielded up his claim in favour of the So- 
ciety, Father Rodin thinks it would be 
better to remove him out of the way, by 
sending him to Rome.” 

“T like this idea,” said the cardinal, 
after a moment’s reflection. “ And, since 
we are speaking of Father Rodin, tell me 
frankly what you think cf him?” 

“He is,” said D’Aigrigny, with hesita- 
tion, “so secret and impenetrable, that it 
is difficult to form acorrect estimate of him.” 

“ Don’t you think he is ambitious?” said 
the omy sais tes iil 

“Thave,” repli igrigny, w on 
by his jealousy of Rodin, “ discovered in 
him sparks of ambition as fearful as they 
are profound; and since it is necessary to 
be frank with your eminence——” 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance 
of Rodin. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE ACCOUNT. 


On the entrance of Rodin, d’Aigrigny 
and the two prelates rose spontaneously, 
so much were they impressed with this 
man’s real superiority, that their counte- 
nances, so lately contracted by jealousy 
and distrust, now seemed to smile upon 
him with affectionate deference. 

Rodin, sti’i meanly attired, advanced 
towards the table, not with his accustomed 
humility, but with deliberate step and con- 
fident mien, conscious of his superior intel- 
ligence. 

“We were just speaking of your reve- 
rence,” said the cardinal, with pleasing 
affability. 

“ Indeed,” said Rodin, looking steadily 
at the prelate; “and what were you say- 
ing?” 

“ Every thing that can be said in praise 
of your reverence,” replied the bishop. 

’Aigrigny, who since Rodin’s arrival 
had remained silent, seemingly under the 
influence of some bitter feeling, at length 
arose, and, addressing the cardinal, said, 
“TI am not going to ask your reverence 
to judge between father Rodin and myself. 
Our general has ordered and Ihave obeyed; 
but as your eminence will soon see our su- 

rior, I should wish you to report to him 
ather Rodin’s replies to a few of my ques- 
tions.” 

The cardinal bowed, and Rodin looking 
at d’Aigrigny with en air of astonishment, 
said, “The thing is decided—what is the 
use cf your questions?” 

“Not to excuse myself, but to place the 
real state of things before his eminence.” 

“ Go on, then, but, above all things, no 
useless matter, for at two o’clock I must be 
at St. Sulpice. 

“{ will be as brief as possible,” said 
d'Aigrigny, repressing his resentment. 
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“When your reverence substituted 
se of action for mine, you censu 
arsh terms the manner in which I 


in 
had 
conducted the interests confided to me— 
interests which I candidly confess were in 
OI a ics ,' 
“ Say ruined,” ironically replied Rodin; 
“for you ordered me to write to Rome that 


all hope must bat wg 

“ That is true,” repli ’Aigrigny. 

‘Tt was, therefore, a pollens t heiatel 
despaired of, given up by the ablest physi- 
cians, which I undertook to cure.” . 

“Your reverence,” resumed d’ Aigrigny, 
“reproached me with the military vio- 
lence of my measures, which, however, but 
for an unheard-of fatality, would have led 
to success. May I now ask your reverence 
what—” 

“What I have done more than you for 
the success of the Rennepont ir? I 
will tell i=. During the last six weeks, 
Ihave joked with a grisette—spoken of hu- 
manity, liberty, and the rights of women 
to a young enthusiastic ge —talked of the 
great Napoleon to an old imbecile soldier— 
spoken of the imperial glory, the humilia- 
tion of France, and the hopes of the king 
of Rome, with a brave marshal of France 
—and talked of love with an untamed 
young tiger. . How lamentable to see an 
intelligent man degrade himself by these 
low means in order to tie together the 
threads of this obscure plot. It is a fine 
sight, is it not, to see the spider weaving 
his web? How interesting is the ugl 
little insect spreading thread over thread, 
renewing these, repairing those, and length- 
ening others; you shrug your shoulders, 
but return two hours afterwards, and you 
find the little insect well gorged, with a 
dozen flies so entangled in his web that he 
has only to choose at his ease the time of 
his next re 

Rodin, while speaking, smiled pacts ge ; 
and his eyes sparkled more than usual; H 
had felt, for some minutes t, a sort of 
feverish excitement, which he attributed to 
his contest with d’Aigrigny, who although 
beginning to regret having this 
struggle, said, with ill-suppressed irony,” 
“3 with you—your measurvs are 
puny, low, and childish; but this is not ab- 
solutely sufficient to give an exalted idea 
of your merits. I shall therefore ask—” 

‘What my measures have produced? 
i — tee and you hem see ~~ beau- 

iful and haughty girl, who six weeks 
was so proud of her beauty, wit, and eee 

—now pale, disco and heart- 
stricken.” 

“But the chivalrous intrepidity of the 
young Indian must have made an impres- 
sion on Adrienne,” said the Princess, 

“Yes; but Ihave paralysed the effect of 
that stupid and reckless devotion, by show- 
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ing her that killing a panther is no proof of 
a-lover’s constancy and affection.” 

“Well,” said d'Aigrigny, “Adrienne is 
heart-stricken.” 

“ But how does that affect the Renne- 
pont affair?” inquired the cardinal. 

“ When ourmost dangerous semy oo 
the field of battle, severely wounded, is 
that not something gained?” 

“But I ask you,” said d’'Aigrigny, “ how 
this tempest of the passions will prevent 
Adrienne and the Prince from gaining the 
inheritance?” 

“Is it from a tranquil or a stormy sky 
that the thunder-bolt bursts?” said Rodin, 
disdainfully. ‘* As to M. Hardy, I have 
wounded him in the things nearest to 
his heart—his workmen, his friend, and his 
mistress.” Rodin here poured out a glass 
of wine, which he swallowed at a draught, 
and, passing his hand across his brow, 
said, “It is strange!” 

“What ails you?” anxiously asked the 
Princess. 

“I havea slight headache, madame, butit 
will soon go off.” 

“Your eyes look inflamed,my dear fa- 
ther,” said the Princess. 

“Thave been looking too intently at my 
web,” said the Jesuit, with a sinister 
smile. ‘My other flies—the daughters of 
General Simon, for example, are becomin 
every day more dejected, and the Marshal, 
torn by contending thoughts, ever since 
the death of his father, is at present 
weaker and more irresolute than a child. 
As to Jacques Rennepont, ask Morok to 
what state of stupidity inebriety has re- 
duced this wretch, and toward what abyss 
heis hastening ! Here then is my account— 
see what a state of helplessness this 
family is now reduced, which, six weeks 
ago, contained somany elements otf power 
and energy, which, if united, would have 
been dangerous. I said, I would work on 
their passions, aud now they are so 
entangled in my web, that they, in vain, 
endeavour to escape. They are mine, I tell 
you—they are mine!” 

For some minutes past, Rodin’s voice and 
countenance underwent a singular change. 
His face usually so cadaverous, became 
flushed, and, strange to say, his eyes in 
increasing in brilliancy, appeared to become 
more sunken, and his voice had a quick 
short sound. The alteration in his features, 
of which he appeared unconscious, was so 
remarkable, that the other actors in this 
scene regarded him with a sort of terror. 

Mistaking the cause of this feeling, he 
cried out, in an indignant voice, which was 
interrupted now and then, by a difficulty in 
his breathing: 

“Ts it pity for this impious race that I 
read in your countenance? “ Pity for 
a@ girl who never enters a church, 
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and who erects pagan altars in her 
home ? Pity for Hardy, the sentimental 
blasphemer ? pity for the Indian—the 
disciple of Brahma ? pity for the two sis- 
ters, who have not received baptism ? pity ~ 
for the brute, Jacques Rennepont? pity for 
the stupid soldier, whose god is Napoleon ? 
pity for the family of renegades, whose 
ancestor, an infamous heretic, not content 
with having defrauded us of our wealth, 
still excites, from the bottom of his tomb, at 
the end of a century and a half, his ac- 
cursed race to rise against us ?” 

Rodin, while speaking thus, looked fear- 
fully ferocious, his eyes sparkling with in- 
creased brilliancy; his lips dry and parched; 
the tyr sdnage standing on his brow ; and 
a cold tremor shaking his whole frame. He 
took another glass of wine, to strive to re- 
vive himself, but he sunk on a chair, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, how I am suffering.” 

Then—frightful to behold—his features 
assumed a cadaverous hue; with al- 
most the rapidity of thought, his eyes, 
already hollow, filled with blood, and 
seemed to retire further into their sockets; 
nervous twitchings convulsed every muscle; 
his skin instantly turned to a greenish 
hue; while from his lips, rigid with agony, 
escaped, from time to time, these words, 
“ Oh, how I suffer! I am burning.” 

Then yielding to a transport of frenzy,he 
dug his nails into his naked breast. The 
spectators hastily interposed to restrain 
him, when he suddenly arose as rigid as a 
corpse, his dress in disorder, his thin grey 
hair standing erect, and, fixing his red 
and fiery eyes on the cardinal, seized him 
with both hands, and exclaimed, in a terri- 
ble voice, “ Cardinal Malepieri, this illness 
is toosudden; they distrust me at Rome; 
you are of the race of Borgia; your se- 
cretary was at my house this morning—I 
am poisoned !” 

At this moment Doctor Baleinier entered, 
when every one made way for him, except 
d’Aigrigny, who was holding Rodin on his 
chair. When the doctor had examined him, 
he started back, as if he had trod ona ser- 

mt, and exclaimed, “ It is the cholera! 

ne hac ba ie as eg 
t these frightful words, d’Aigri 
abandoned Rodin, who then fell ayn 
carpet. 

“ He is lost,” cried the doctor ; “ yet I 
will run to see what can be done for 
him.” 

He then ranhastily toward the door, and 
was followed by the Princess, d’Aigrigny, 
and the prelates. 

The door was opened from without, and 
Gabriel appeared. 

“ Do not enter,” cried they to the young 
priest ; he is dying of the cholera !” 

Gabriel flew to Rodin’s assistance, while 
the others fled for safety. 














“Qh, they leave me here to die likea 
dog,” exclaimed Rodin, and his eyes, lately 
so wild and fiery, met the blue eyes of Ga- 
briel, who said to him, 

“ Herel am, father—to give yousuccour, 
if it is the Lord’s will.” 

“ Gabriel,” murmured Rodin, in a faint 
voice ; “ pardon me for the ill I have done 
you, and do not abandon me.” Then he 
became senseless. 

The evening journals of the same day 
eontained the followin announcement,— 

«“ The cholera is at Paris ; the first case 
occurred, to day, at half-past three o'clock 
in the Rue de Babylone, at the hotel St. 
Dizier.’ 

END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 





SKETCHES IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
No IL 


THE RUINED CONVENT OF ALLERHEIEIGEN, 
(ALLHALLOWS), IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


In the whole range of that vast and 
porersenne tract of country, the Black 

orest, so rich in scenes of sylvan beauty, 
ind of mild sublimity, interesting alike to 
vue painter and to the antiquary, and in 
which bounteous nature alternately frowns 
and smiles, rejoicing in sudden transitions 
from the savage and stupendous to the 
blooming and luxuriant—there is perhaps 
no spot more remarkable than the ruined 
convent of “ Allerheiligen,” which, from 
its extremly remote, although singularly 
romantic situation, seems almost entirely 
to have esca the attention of ordinary 
travellers. e neat little town of Oppe- 
nan—situated in the lovely valley of the 
Rench, which extends for about twenty 
miles in an easterly direction from the 
town of Appenweier, on the railroad from 
Heidelburgh to Kehl and Offenburg, and 
is terminated by the “Kniebis,” the highest 
mountain in the Black Forest—affords the 
most convenient place to sojourn in, for 
those who wish to visit the ruins, which are 
distant about seven miles, 

The convent of “ Allerheiligen” was 
founded in the year 1191 by the duchess 
Elta of tichaneebete: daughter of the rich 
elector palatine Goltpied, of Kalw, and the 
beatiful Luitgard, of Zaehringen, from the 
latter of whom she inherited the castle of 
Schauenburg. After the early death of 
her first husband, the Count of Eberstein, 
the lady Elta espoused Count Welf, of Alt- 
dorf, the brother of “Duke Henry the 
Proud,” of Bavaria, by whom she had a son, 
who @ied in tender childhood, The Count 
of Altdorf strove to find alleviation in the 
griel he experienced at the loss of the only 
scion of his race, in the pleasures and de- 
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baucheries of his court, but the sorrow 
stricken and pious lady Elta, retired 
to a convent in Italy to seek con- 
solation in the practice of devoti- 
onal a — interval of 
some years, the deeply-afflicted parents 
sought a refuge in approaching old age and 
wing infirmities, in each other's society. 
The lady Elta survived her husband; and 
after his decease, resolved to found and en- 
dow a religious community in the neigh- 
bourhood of her castle. Experiencing great 
difficulty, however, in selecting a site for 
the building, she (according to popular 
tradition) hit upon an expedient, whichal- _ 
though doubtless suggested by true piety, 
is not untinged with superstition, and is ex- 
tremely characteristic of the spirit of the 
times, at that early period of civilisation. 
On St. Ursula’s day, the lady caused an 
ass to be laden with the money destined for 
the erection of the building, and to be dri- 
ven forth, determining that the spot where 
he might lie down to repose, should be cho-- 
sen for the site of the edifice, in the con- 
viction that Providence would direct the 
animal’s steps. The heavily-laden beast, 
followed by some of the retainers of the 
castle, proceeded for two hours up the 
neighbouring valley; at length, on reaching 
the foot of the mountain, the Sohlberg, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and thirst, he stamped 
with his foot upon the ground, and imme- ° 
diately, so says the tale, a spring issued 
from the earth, which remains to this day, 
and is surmounted by a rude stanza, com- 
memorative of the event, and bearing date 
1191.* Having assuaged his thirst, the ani- 
mal continued its progress, until it came to 
the summit of the mountain, and there at 
length cast itself upon the ground, and true 
to the obstinacy of its nature, all efforts 
roved unavailing to induce it to rise again. 
he spot, thus implicated, was so much 
ex to the fury of the wintry 
blasts and snow drifts, as to render 
it perilous, if not impracticable, to erect an 
habitation upon it, the Lady Elta was 
therefore induced to select the valley at 
the foot of the mountain, as the site of the 
convent, but also built a chapel, dedicated 
to St. Ursula, upon its summit, as a per- 
petual memorial of the circumstances 
which induced her to select so remote a 
spot for the accomplishment of her 
pious design. Two years after its com- 
mencement, the building had so far pro- 
gare as to afford accommodati:n for 
ve monks, under the control of a superior; 
as the edifice approached completion also, 
many of the wealthy nobles in the neigh- 
bourhood contributed large sums of money, 





*Anno 1191. ‘* Ward hier ein Esel clarchge-fehrt 
Von diese in Huf des Bruinu hersuht.” 
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towards its: embellishment and support; 
@.d, in ccurse of time, the convent became 
oue of the most important and richly endow- 
ed in that part of the country; the monks 
also were particularly distinguished for 
their piety and austerity; and, in the year 
1248, we find that some of them were 
selected by Siegfried, archbishop of Ma- 
ence, to occupy the celebrated convent of 
nsch, in the valley of the Rhine, which 
had been deserted by its former Benedictine 
community, Thc monastery atso possessed 
a school at which more than fifty students 
were educated. The building suffered 
. Much from fire at various times; the 
church annexed to it, however, always 
escaped the ravages of the destructive 
element. In the year 1657 the convent 
was premoted and called an abbey, and 
continued to prosper under a succession of 
ten abbots, of whom Wilhelm Fischer was 
the last, until the year 1802, when the com- 
munity was broken up, owing to the secu- 
larisation of theestablishment. During the 
deliberations of the Baden government as to 
the future destiny of the deserted building, it 
was struck by lightning on June 6th, 1803, 
and reduced to its present totally ruined 
condition. A more utterly secluded and 
yet highly picturesque spot than the 
narrow valley of the Liezbach, at the 
further end of which the ruins are situated, 
it is impossible to conceive; it is, perhaps, 
more properly speaking, rather an oval- 
shaped rocky ravine, than a valley, 
so completely closed in is it, at the end, 
by crags and rocks, and encircled b 
steep and frowning declivities, whic 
are enshrouded by dark masses of 
heather, and the seemingly impenetrable 
mazes of the forest, rich in their varied 
tints and undulations, and combining the 
most striking effects of light and shade. In 
the ruined portion of the convent church 
still remaining, its style of architecture, 
the old German Gothic, is easily discernible. 
Some few of the high and slender windows, 
with remnants of their delicate imternal 
tracery and peaked arches are, still in prett 
ood preservation, as also the tower, whic 
ks one side of the building. But very 
slight vestiges of the habitation itself are 
still perceptible. At the entrance of the 
small garden adjoining these, formerly 
stood a rude statue of the pious Lady Elta, 
of Schauenburg, with a small model of the 
convent in her hand; and opposite, a male 
figure, supposed to be Girungus, the first 
superior of the community. These relics 
are now preserved in the abbey church of 
Lichtenlhal, near Baden-Baden. Near the 
ruined walls an avenue of venerabie lime 


trees lead up to a kind of ledge on the, side 


of the mountain, upon which there is a lit- 
tle hut, built by the Grand Duchess Stepha- 
nie of Baden, when she visited the spot 
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some years since. 
tion, a winding 
“ Teufel’s Kanzlei,” or the “ Devil's 
Pulpit,” a kind of natural terrace, from 
which the spectacle that meets the eye is 
one of rare and terrific grandeur. The little 
river, the Liezbach, closely shut in between 
perpendicular cliffs, foams and gushes into 
a sort of reservoir, previous to bounding 
forth again into the falls beneath. The 
most prominent of the gigantic and perpen- 
dicular rocks on the other side of the ra- 
vine is called the ~ Reiterspring,’’ or 
“Horseman's Leap,” from a Swedish sul- 
dier, hotly pursued by the enemy, durin 

the “thirty years’ war,” having hurl 

himself and horse over into the abyss. It 
is also related that in former times, one of 
the students at the college attached to the 
convent, met with a horrible death in 
endeavouring to obtain a raven’s nest, 
which was built in a fissure in the side of 
the rock, still known by the name of “ Das 
Rabennest.” He was let down by a rope 
from above, by some of his cumrades; but 
their strength failing in their attempts to 
draw him up again, he was dashed to 
pieces in the yawning chasm below. Near 
the foot of the cliffs is a cave, in to which 
entrance is obtained by a rude ladder, 
called the “ Zigeunerloch,” or “Gypsy’s 
Hole.” It is said that im former times this 
secluded district of the Black Forest was 
a favourite haunt of the “ wandering tribe;’’ 
and that the worthy monks of Allerheili- 
gen, in order to conciliate these lawless 
marauders, and to ensure themselves against 
their predatory attacks, allowed them ‘to 
take quiet possession of some spots in their 
neighbourhood, and that the charity and 
bountiful hospitality of the monastry 
was extended in an equal degree to these 
as to all other ner ghd and mendicants, in 
the shape of a daily donation of good and 
frequent almsgiving. On emerging from 
the little reservoir in which its waters ave 
momentarily confined, the Liezbach hurls 
itself down the ravine, forming eight dis- 
tinct waterfalls, each separated from the 
one below by a rude and rocky basin. A 
succession of rough steps and ladders, 
placed at frequent intervals, conducts the 
traveller into the valley beneath. Itisa 
scene of wild sublimity and awful gran- 
deur, which almost baffles description. 
From the “ Gypsy’s Hole” downwards, the 
defile becomes gradually more and move 
narrow and confined, and in parts the 
craggy masses of rock preject so much 
as nearly to exclude the light of day; the 
porphyry and granite cliffs become more 
and more rugged and no an Be moss 
brambles, and stunted brushwood issuing 
forth from every hole and fissure, impart- 
ing relief and variety to the eye, as it 
gazes in mute astonishment upon the gigan~ 


In the opposite direc- 
path leads up to the 

















tic masses of cold and shadowy stone, 
which seem to. form insurmountable bar- 
riers between it and the world beyond— 
dark,threatening, and overwhelming! Three 
of the cascades fall from a much more 
considerable height than the five others; 
but all are distinguishable for some pecu- 
liar feature and novel effects; the water 
falling now perpendicularly, now in a 
slanting direction—at one moment in an 
uninterrupted torrent, smooth, reer and 
majestic; at another, bounding with wild 
impetuosity from orag to crag, amid rugged 
stones and tangled bush and bramble, 
tortured, though unimpeded, by the ob- 
stacles which would oppose its foaming 
current, descending now limpidly, now torn 
into a thousand different channels into the 
boiling vortex below! 

Immediately around the ruined convent 
are two or three dilapidated cottages, in- 
habited by one of the foresters of the dis- 
trict. He supplies refreshments to the few 
travellers who come to visit that secluded 
spot, and the woodmen under his orders. 
the usantry in this, the central, district 
of the Black Forest, are — dis- 
tinguished for their love of order, honesty, 
and sobriety, and for their —- of 
manner and hospitality to strangers. Their 
dialect, also, is a very intelligible German, 
and far superior to the nasal, harsh, and 
extremely disagreeable “patois” of the 
Swabians and the natives of the neigh- 
bouring districts of the Black Forest, in 
Wirtemburgh. But a very small portion 
of the land is arable, and almost every 
man’s employment is woodcraft: many, 
also, occupy their leisure hours in the 
manufacture of those rude wooden time- 
pieces generally known in this country 
under the denomination of Dutch clocks. 


THE FLOWER-CLOCK AND THE 
HUMAN-CLOCK. 


“TI believe the flower-clock of Linnseus 
in Upsal (horologium flore), whose wheels 
are the sun and earth, and whose index- 
figures are flowers, of which one always 
awakens and opens later than another, was 
what secretly suggested my conception of 
the human clock. I formerly occupied two 
chambers in Scheerau, in the middle of the 
market-place; from the front room I over- 
looked the whole market-place and the 
royal buildings; from the back one, the bo- 
tanical garden. Whoever now dwells in 
these two rooms possesses @ capital har- 
mony, arranged to his hand between the 
flower-clock in the garden and the human 
clock inthe market-place. At three o’clock 
the yellow meadow gvuat’s-beard opens, 
and brides awake, and the stable-boy be- 
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gins to rattle and feed the horses beneath 
the lodgers. . At four o'clock (if it is 
Sunday) the little hawk’s-weed awakes, 
also holy communicants, who are clocks 
with chimes, and the bakers. At five, 
kitchen-maids, dairy-maids, and _buttes- 
cups awake; at six, the sow-thistle and 
cooks. At seven o'clock many of the la- 
dies’ maids are awake in the palace, the sa- 
lad in my botanical garden, and some 
tradeswomen. At eight o’clock all their 
daughters awake, the little yellow mouse- 
ear, all the colleges, the leaves of flowers, 
of pie-crust, and of deeds. At nine o’clock 
the female nobility already begin to stir, 
the marygold, and even many young le- 
dies, who have come from the country on 
a visit, begin to look out of their windows. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock the court 
ladies, and the whole staff of lords of the 
bedchamber, the green colewort, and the 
Alpine dandelion, and the reader of the 
princess, rouse themselves out of their 
morning sleep; and the whole palace, con- 
sidering that the morning sun gleams so 
brightly to-day, from the lofty sky, throu 
the coloured silk curtains, curtai lit 
of its slumber. At twelve o'clock the 
rince, at one his wife and the carnation, 
ave their eyes open in their flower-vase. 
What awakes late in the afternoon, at four 
o’clock, is only the red hawk’s-weed and 
the night watchman, as cuckoo-clock, and 
these two only tell the time, as evening- 
clocks and moon-clocks. From the hot 
eyes of the poor devil who, like the jalap- 
plant, first opens them at five o’clock, we 
will turn our own, in pity, aside, Itisa 
sick man who has taken the jalap, and 
who only exchanges the fever-fancies of 
being griped with hot pincers for waking 
gripes. I could never Teow when it was 
two o’clock, because at that time, 
with a thousand other stout gentlemen, and 
with the little ysllow mouse-ear, I 
feel asleep; bui at three o'clock in 
afternoon, and at three in the morning, I 
awoke as regularly as though I were a re- 
peater.”— Richter. 


—— 


MUSIC. 
BY THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, E&Q. 


Him envy tot, whose dull and moveless ear 
Nature hath left untuned. To whom no tongue 
Hath music. Yea, to whom the air vosung, 

Hider not a balm to enrapture or to cheer. 

Envy him not—whate’er his station hero— 

Who wots not of the poesy of sound: 
Or who in liquid melody hath not found 

An eloquence, that words came never near ! 

Give me the man, to whom the expressive strain 
1s magic. Who, by his so subtle art, 

Joy, s rrow, hope, fear, memory, can trace 

in tones unsyllabled. Who wears a chuin, 

And to first love of song gives up his heart, 

As youth doth—to an eye—or form—or face. 
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JOURNEYING FROM HUDSON BAY. 


Mr. Thomas Simpson, the Arctic disco- 
verer, made, in 1831, a journey of seven 


hundred miles, from Hudson’s Bay. His 
description of it is a pleasing one. He 
says:— 

“ On the 10th of February I started from 
the factory on snow-shoes, with a small 
party of men and Indians, and a couple of 
trains of d Our route lay partly on 
lake and river way, and partly through the 
woods to Norway House, and from thence 
to Lake Winipeg to the m: uth of the Red 
River. We travelled as fast as the dogs 
could follow, which, for the greater part of 
the way, was about thirty miles per day; 
the last two hundred miles I accomplished 
in five days; and my longest day on snow- 
shoes was fifty miles. The whole distance 
is about seven hundred miles, which oc- 
cupied twenty-two days’ marching, besides 
six days we were obliged to stop to rest 
our dogs at Oxford House, Norway House, 
and Beren’s River. For myself I never 
felt fatigue, though I left two of my men 
completely knocked up on the way; besides 
taking fresh Indians at Norway House. 
Winter travelling is a most strengthening 
exercise, and gives one a most voracivus 
appetite: ‘good digestion waits on appe- 
tite, and health on both;’ and in your 
chamber, dug into the snow, a fence of 
brushwood on three sides, a huge fire made 
of whole trees on the fourth, your bed a 
litter of pine branches spread on the frozen 
soil; your bedding a blanket, and some- 
times a skin; the starry heavens your 
canopy—more sound and refreshing sleep 
is enjoyed, than waits upon many an ene 
sunk in cushions of down, and curtained 
with silk. Ithink, by the bye, old Ovid 
must have been a traveller in a hyperbo- 
rean region, from his lucid description of 
the most important operations of a 
winter encampment. I won’t bore you 
with the classics; but here goes Dryden's 
version :— 

* With leaves and bark he feeds the infant fire: 

= then, with trembling breath, he 

Till in a cheerfal blaze the flames arose. 

be brushwood and with chips he strengthens 
ose, 


And adds at last the tranks of rotten trees, 
The fire thus formed, he sets the kettle on.’ 


The day’s march, moreover, is one scene 
of excitement; each man putting his best 
foot foremost, afraid that Ris follower will 
tread on his heels—the greatest insult a 
good leg ean receive. Then we have con- 
tinual amusement from the dogs; their 
bells ring a lively merry peel as they jog 
along; they often show the perversity of 
their nature by yoing out of the right path, 
getting entangled among the trees or 
bushes, or with each other; and to right 
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them gives occasional relief to the mono- 
tony of the steady tramp. I thought little 
of the cold, and during the march never 
wore anything warmer than a cloth capot.” 


THE CORONER'S DUTY. 


It is not every one, perhaps, who knows 
exactly what the duty of a modern coroner 
is. A facetious contemporary under- 
takes to enlighten the world on this sub- 
ject. Some of the principal points are these: 

“ The true business of a coroner is not to 
ascertain how Jack Nvkes or Tom Styles 
came by his death. What is that to any- 
body? All the inquests in the world cannot 
bring the decea-ed to life again. What 
you have to do is to parade yourself. With 
a view to this you must be sure to make 
— cases read nicely in the newspapers. 

ntertainment being one great object, you 
can treat your juries with amusing anec- 
dotes and cock-and-bull stories. Such a 
thing as a disquisition on the pleasures of 
hanging, showing that peuple fly to the 
halter merely for the gratification of throt- 
tling, would go down; but, as that has 
been done two or three times, perhaps you 
had better take drowning in hand. Cap- 
tain Marryat’s sailor’s descriptioa of the 
green field and blue sky presented to him 
while he was under water, and between 
life and death, would do nicely to quote, 
and might bring in Parson Cotton’s pathetie 
joke on hanging (being — to both 
modes of leaving the world), the misfortune, 
or pleasure, of getting a drop too much. 

“Then you might introduce a few scien- 
tific experiments. Some anti-inflammable 
starch, for instance, could be exhibited, and 
rags held to a candle, which cannot be con- 
sumed. Mr. Masters, of Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy -square, would lend you his freezing 
apparatus, which would enable you not only 
to show how a man can be frozen to death, 
but to treat the jury with an ice; which 
they would consider a nice instance of dis- 
crimination on your part. _A little electri- 
city might not be amiss. Professor Bach- 
offaer, of the Polytechnic Institution, 
might not refuse you the use of his battery; 
you could give the jurors a shock, and a 
shock is what common people look for at a 
coroner's inquest. 

“ Of course for so striking an advertise- 
ment you would expect, not a bribe, but a 
delicate complimeut from the starchmaker 

the confectioner, and the professor. 

“ Observing these rules so beautifully in 
accordance with the solemnity of an “in- 
quisition of blood,” your proceedings, in- 
stead of being disposed of in three lines, 
giving the name of the deceased and the 
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inding of the jury, will furnish a grand 
\are-up in the journals, aud make you the 
doi of penny-a-liners.”—Great Gun. 





4ETEOR SEEN NEAR HIGHFIELD- 
HOUSE, BY E. J. LOWE, Eso. 

On Thursday, April 24, 1845, a meteor of 
ost unusual size and brilliancy was seen 
ear Highfield-House, in Nottinghamshire, 
it. 52 deg. 57 min. 30 sec. north.; lon. 

deg. 11 min. west. 

At 9h. 35m. the night, which was very 
iark, suddenly became light as day, and 
he objects, near and distant, were visible as 
lain as in broad daylight; immediately a 
aagnificent meteor of of a blue colour was 
een traversing the interval from the zenith 
o 30 deg. south by east of it (the zenith); 
ts apparent size was very nearly equal to 

shat of the moon’s disc, and perfectly round 
in form, but its brilliancy very far sur- 
passed that luminary; its intensity could 
not possibly have been less than three times 
as light as our satellite. No train of light 
was left behind, and the meteor, after mov- 
ing 30 deg. in the direction of south b 
east, and passing from 2] Leonis-minoris 
to 2 deg. west of 30 Leonis-minoris; 8 deg. 
south of » Leonis-majoris; 10 deg. south of 
¢ Leonis-majoris; 2 deg. 30 min. west of 40 
Leonis-minoris; 9 deg. 30 min. south of 7 
Leonis-majoris; 2 deg. west of 41 Leonis- 
minoris; 5 deg. south of y; 5 deg. west of 
60; 5 deg. west of 0; 2 deg. south of 96; 
through y; and 4 deg. 30 min. west 
of o Leonis-majoris, and exploded amongst 
the stars 58, 65, 69, 75, and 79 Leonis- 
majoris, and moved in small fragments 
of light for the space of 1 deg., be- 
‘ame suddenly extinguished. It remain- 
‘d visible nearly three seconds, and ap- 
eared of no considerable height in the 
1ir. During the evening, no reflection of 
ightning was seen, although at 6h., p.m.. 
. heavy thunder-storm passed over High- 
ield House, accompanied by much thunder 
ind lightning; the moon of a very red 
colour. 

Should any one have noticed this meteor 
‘n a southerly direction from this locality, 
a comparison of remarks would prove both 
interesting and important, for the height 
of the meteor above our earth might be 
ascertained. The measurement of the 
stars from the path of the meteor was 
taken from the centre of the meteor. 





he Gatherer, 


Sarcastic—When a woman is neither 
young nor handsome she is inexcusable for 
Keeping people waiting, says a Greek sa- 

t. 
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Crime in London.—in thefyear 1844, 62,522 
rsons were taken into custody by the 
etropolitan Police; of these 42,352 were 

males, 20,169 females. Out of every hun- 
dred of the metropolitan population the 
police took two men and one woman into 
custody in the last year. Temperature has 
its influence: hot weather stirring the 
blood up into illegality, cold depressing 
into comparative virtue. July and Au- 
gust produce the most offenders, both 
male and female; December and January 
the fewest. 


New Inventions.—Mr. Perkins, of Mon- 
mouth-street, patent card-maker, has ob- 
tained a patent for certain improvementsin 
machinery or apparatus for cutting pe r 
and other fabrics. The machine o 6 
Perkins cuts paper so smooth, that it can 
at once be gilt on the edges, whereby the 
process of scraping, hitherto supposed to be 
indispensable, is saved. 

Population of Algiers—These races are 
now found assembled, but distinct, in the 
city of Algiers, to the number of 30,000, 
omitting the colonists, and their numerical 


'Y proportion may be estimated as follows:— 
Tarks ’ . 


. - 4,000 


Jews ‘ gi eh 5,000 
Negroes . 2 - ‘ 2,000 
Berbersand Arabs . . 1,000 
Kooloolis amd Moors . - 18,000 


Value of Labour.—“ You charge me fifty 
sequins,” said a Venetian nobleman to a 
sculptor, “for a bust that only cost you 
ten days’ labour.” ‘ You forgot,” replied 
the artist, “that I have been thirty years 
learning to make that bust in ten days.” 

Retort of Napoleon.—When Napoleon was 
only an officer of artillery, a. Prustian 
officer said in his presence with much 
pride :—“ My countrymen fight only for 
glory, but Frenchmen fight {or money.” 
“ You are right,” replied Napoleon, ‘each 
pe them fight for what they are in want 
oO Jag 


Vegetables make blood.—Eve! part, eve: 
peiatigle of the animal ri 4 is derived 
from plants. Itis by the organism of plants 
that the combinations which serve to 
sanguification are formed; it cannot be 
doubted that the parts of the plants serv- 
ing as food contain, not onlv one or two, 
but all the principles of the blood. 

The Hindoo’s Vow.—A Brahmin, having 
no son, vqwed that if blessed with one, he 
would roll himself from Benares to Cape 
Comorin, and back again. A son was born; 
the father forgot his vow; but, on his son 
attaining his second year, he became blind; 
the father than set himself about perform- 
ing his vow, and the child’s sight ‘has, 
singularly enough, been restored. The pa- 


rent(1843) had more than nine yearson 
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his journey to. Tinnevelly; he rolled him- 
self over and over on the bare ground, 
about three or four miles each day, He is 
a man of stout frame, about forty years of 
age ; his family travelled with him in a 
bullock-cart, and maintained a respectable 
appearance. 

Venetian Glass Works.—In the middle 

s, Venice distinguished itself by its 
sles works, which, in 1291, were trans- 
erred to the peninsula of Murano, the name 
of which soon became famous. In this 
place, it is said, the first blown glass 
was made. 


Potatoes.—This useful root Professor 
Liebig tells us contains from seventy-five 
to seventy-seven per cent. of water, and 
from twenty-three to twenty-five per cent. 
of solid substance. By means of a mecha- 
nical operation,we can decompose the latter 
into eighteen or nineteen parts of starch, 
and three or four. parts of dry, amylaceous 
fibre. It is easy to see that the two com- 
bined weigh almost as much as the dry po- 
tatoes themselves. The two hundredths 
which are wanting are formed of salts, and 
of the sulphuro-nitrogenous substance 
known nnoder the name of albumen. 


To destroy Ants—Ants are sad plagues 
in houses and frames. The best way to 
get rid of them, is to cover their haunts 
an inch ‘thick with dry sand. Another 
method is to mix sugar and. water, as thick 
as syrup, and put with it a table-spoonful 
of rum to a quarter of a pint, lay this 
about in shallow vessels, it will catch 
thousands; clear them out, and put fresh 
stuff daily. Another mode is to put a fresh 
bone, which they will, as so..n as they find 
it, literally cover, and when they are 

athered, pour boiling water on them, 
One more plan, is to get phials, with a 
little “— and water in; lay them on their 
sides; they will catch thousands.—Gar- 
dening for the Million. 


Lord Byron’s Heroines.—Lord Byron’s 
women, like his men, are all of one breed. 
Haidee is a half-savage and girlish Julia; 
and Julia is a civilised and matronly 
Haidee. Leila is a wedded Zuleika; 
Zuleika a virgin Leila. Gulnare and Me- 
dora appear to have been intentionally op- 
posed to each other. Yet the difference is 
a difference of situation ould. A slight 
change of circumstances would, it should 
seem, have sent Gulnare tq the lute of 
Medora, and armed Medora with the dag- 
ger of Gulnaree * * * Lord Byron 
could exhibit; only one man, and only one 
woman—a man _— mage cynical, 
with defiance on his brow, and misery in 
his heart,.a scorner of his kind, implacable 
of revenge, yet capable of deep and strong 
affection; a woman all softness and gentle- 
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ness, loving to caress and be caressed, 
but capable of being transformed by pas- 
sion into a tigress.—Macaulay’s Essays. 


Canal Digging.—Canals, as well as letters, 
we are said, to owe to the Pheenecians. In 
cutting the canal of Mount Athos, during 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, the Pheenicians 
were the first to show the proper way of 
executing the work, by making the banks 
of their portion with a slope; while, as 
Herodotus relates, the otler nations dug 
them upright, and they consequently fell in. 


Death of the celebrated Painter Murello. 
—His life was terminated by an unfor- 
tunate accident, whilst he was en in 
the exercise of his great talent. He had 
been employed for the Cupuchin convent 
at Cadiz, to paint for an altarpiece the 
“ Marriage of St. Catharine;” a scaffolding 
was erected for his convenience, and ste 

ing back to examine his performance, he 
ost his footing, fell from the height, and 
ultimately became a victim to this unfor- 
tunate occurrence. He died in his native 
place, Seville, on the 3rd of April, 1685. 
Sir James Thornhill, when painting the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s, had nearly met with a 
similar fate. 


The Past——When the heart of reflec- 
tion takes place in the mind, when we look 
at ourselves in the light of thought, we 
discover that our life is embosomed in 
beauty. Bebind us, as we go, all things 
assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far.off. 
Not only things familiar and stale, but even 
the tragic and terrible arecomely, as they 
take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water- 
side, the old house, the foolish person, 
however neglected in the passing, have a 
grace in the past. Even the corpse that 
has lain in the chamber has added a solemn 
ornament to the huuse. The soul will not 
know either deformity or pain.—Essay on 
Spiritual Lave, 


Money.—With the poor money will do 
almost anything. Philip of Macedon said, 
“Send an ass laden with gold into a city, 
and all the sentinels will run away.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The donaticen to St. Sepualchre’s Church a 
in every survey of London, from Maitland, at all 
events, down to Knight; and the story told by 
Mathews is well-known to every play goer 

“ Little G. B.’s Epitath”’ expressesa natural feeling, 
with tenderness, but contains nothing those to 
whom the deceased was unknown can enjoy. 

P.’s epigram is deficient m point as well as poetry. 
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